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The people of India are extremely poor. Their industry is largely at the handicraft level. Here are basketmakers at work. 


India -- Problem for the United Nations 


NDIA is a much discussed issue in 

the United States today. It is an 
issue in China, the Pacific islands, 
the Arab world. It is still a British 
problem but it has grown to be more 
than that. People everywhere are 
watching India, following events 
there with varying emotions. There 
are differences of opinion in all 
lands, even in England and India, as 
to what should be done about the 
Indian problem. 

India is a subject country and 
many of its leaders are demanding 
independence. The British control 
India, although the Indians enjoy a 
degree of self-government. Should 
India have freedom now, after the 
War, or at some future time? Can 
Britain and India find a way to get 
along together? India poses one of 
the most difficult political pps 
of our time. ‘ 

Naturally, we are all ienciasiainadl 
about India’s part in the war, for 
that land is the great base from 
which campaigns to relieve China 
may be waged. If China is to be sup- 
plied with essential materials, these 
Supplies must be shipped from India. 
Tn India the attack to retake Burma 
and reopen the Burma Road into 
China is being planned and prepared. 
| India as a base of operations is es- 
' Sential to the success of the United 


Nations’ drives in southeastern Asia. 

But India is more than a base. It 
is an arsenal, a source of supplies 
and of manpower. India, while back- 
ward for the most part, has highly 
developed industrial districts. It has 
the largest steel mill in the British 
Empire, while the textile mills are 
producing eight million garments a 
month for Allied soldiers. 

The Calcutta area alone, says 
Anne O’Hare McCormick in the New 
York Times, “produces more mili- 
tary supplies than Free China, the 
Middle East, and Africa together.” 
Furthermore, adds Miss McCormick, 
“The British have raised an army of 
2,000,000 in India. Out of a popula- 
tion approximating 390,000,000, this 
force could be multiplied many times 
even if recruits were drawn only 
from the warlike people of the 
North.” 

Certain difficulties, however, pre- 
vent the full power of India from 
being thrown into the war. One of 
these is famine. When Burma fell 
to the Japanese, the Indian people 
lost a large part of their rice sup- 
ply. Other causes also operated to 
bring on the famine which is so 
destructive that 100,000 people are 
starving to death every week, a 
large proportion of them before the 
very eyes of American soldiers. Here 


is a relief problem, immediate and 
urgent. 

It is a fact also that large num- 
bers of Indians are crying out for 
independence, and so long as it is 
denied they feel that they have little 
stake in the war. It is argued, on 
the other hand, that the immediate 
grant of independence might cause 
the loss of India even as a base of 
operations and hence prove disas- 
trous. So India is a war problem— 
a problem which is as difficult and 
delicate as it is important. 

The Indian independence move- 
ment is important, difficult, and deli- 
cate when viewed from the long- 
range angle. The Indians are col- 
ored people—one section of a great 
mass of colored population, yellow, 
brown, and black—which, in Asia 
and the Asiatic islands, make up 
over half the population of the earth. 

These colored races, almost with- 
out exception, have for. centuries 
been dominated by white nations. 
They are now seething with discon- 
tent. Wendell Willkie, on his visit 
to Africa and Asia, found them 
astir with unrest and with a deter- 
mination to be free. Unless they 
can be satisfied either by a grant of 
independence or by some com- 
promise, the rising tide of unrest 
may imperil the peace of the world. 


These colored populations are at 
present not well organized, nor are 
they highly developed industrially. 
But the experiences of Japan, Rus- 
sia, Turkey, show what changes may 
be wrought in a generation when a 
people feel the stirrings of progress. 

Possibly we shall witness in our 
own day one of the greatest shift- 
ings of centers of civilization and 
power that the world has ever seen. 
At any rate, there will be movements 
in that direction. These movements 
will at first deeply affect the British 
Empire. They may later on deeply 
affect the rest of us. 

In the light of such possibilities, 
it can readily be seen that the peace 
and stability of the world for gen- 
erations to come may depend largely 
upon the wisdom with which rela- 
tions between the East and the West 
are handled during and after the 
war. The first big test may come in 
India. It will not be an easy test 
to meet. It calls for clear thinking 
and a disposition to seek an under- 
standing of the problems of all the 
peoples involved—of the British, the 
Indians, and all the rest. 

As a contribution toward an un- 
derstanding of some of these great 
issues of our generation, THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER is presented this week 
as a special number on India. 
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The Great Subcontinent of India 


HE massive, triangular peninsula 

of India extends downward from 
the Asiatic mainland into the Indian 
Ocean—a great subcontinent which 
in shape resembles a heart. India is 
a vast country and one which, despite 
the poverty of its people, is almost 
unbelievably rich in natural products. 
It is surpassed only by the United 
States and Russia in the quantity and 
variety of resources. 


into the Bay of Bengal near Calcutta, 
is the sacred river of the Hindus. 
The Brahmaputra, named after the 
ancient god Brahma, lies in the ex- 
treme east and also empties into the 
Bay of Bengal. 

The three rivers dominate the wide 
north-central valley plain which is 
the second important geographical 
region of India. It is in this area 
that the traces of earliest Indian civi- 


and least explored country on the 
globe is to be found in the north. 
There are the blazing deserts of Sind 
and Baluchistan, the flat moist tracts 
of Bengal, and the wheat fields of 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. 
Jungles with strange beasts—some of 
which you have seen in zoos and 
circuses—the tiger, elephant, bear, 
rhinoceros, jackal, hyena, wolf, and 
leopard. Many villages are protected 





Nine-tenths of the people of India live in rural areas. Primitive methods of agriculture are employed. 


India is about half the size of the 
United States. From its mountain- 
ous frontier in the north to the blunt 
point of its southern extremity, the 
distance is about as far as from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco. Across the 
country, between the two largest 
cities of Bombay and Calcutta, the 
distance compares with that from 
New York to Chicago. 


A traveler going from northern to 
southern India would pass through 
three distinct geographical regions 
(see map on page 7). The extreme 
north, where the base of the penin- 
sula is planted securely in Asia, is 
wholly mountainous. Here are the 
breathless heights of the Himalayas, 
the tallest mountains in the world, 
whose peaks rise to 25,000 feet and 
more. Mount Everest, tallest of all 
mountains with its 29,141 feet, lies 
just over the Indian border in the 
neighboring semi-independent staie 
of Nepal. , 


Great mountains are often the 
natural fountainheads of great rivers. 
The slopes of the Himalayas are the 
birthplace of India’s three principal 
rivers—the Indus, the Ganges, and 
the Brahmaputra. These broad 
streams gather their strength from 
the melting snows of the Himalayas 
and pour down into a wide, low-lying 
_.«in which extends from east to 
west in the north-central part of 
India. 

The Indus, flowing down the east- 
ern side of north India, is the river 
from which India gets its name. The 
Ganges, turning westward to empty 


lization are found; the ground has 
been worn by the marching feet of 
many invaders. 

The north-central plain is the rich- 
est and most densely populated re- 
gion of India. The western side tends 
to dryness and here three-fourths of 
India’s wheat is grown. The eastern 
side is moist and is the great center 
of Indian rice production. The valley 
of the Ganges is particularly pro- 
ductive and heavily populated. 


South of the low plains region, the 
land rises again to form the Deccan 
plateau, which occupies most of the 
peninsula part of India. This is a 
rough and generally dry region, but 
rich in its volcanic soil. It is the 
great cotton-growing section of the 
country. 

The climate of all India—charac- 
terized as “too hot and too cold; too 
wet and too dry”—is greatly influ- 
enced by the monsoons. These are 
winds which blow down from central 
Asia and travel in circular fashion 
over the Indian Ocean and the Bay 
of Bengal. These winds may bring 
rain or drought, depending upon the 
direction from which they travel. 
The rainy monsoon is the summer 
monsoon, and the dry monsoon is the 
winter monsoon. The agriculture of 
India is dominated by the monsoons; 
a good monsoon means a good crop, 
a bad one may leave famine in its 
wake. 

India is a land of great contrasts. 
A description supplied by the U. S. 
Army to American soldiers in India 
declares that “some of the wildest 
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from marauding animals by stock- 
ades of tall pointed sticks.” 

India is principally an agricultural 
country; nine-tenths of the people 
derive their living directly or indi- 
rectly from agriculture. India pro- 
duces more rice than China, more 
wheat than Canada, more cotton and 
tobacco than any nation except the 
United States, and practically all 
the world’s jute,. which is used 
widely in textiles. 

These are among India’s leading 


. crops. There are many others which 


are produced in differing quantities 
—copra, hemp, silk, timber, indigo, 
oilseeds, and nuts, for example. In 
addition, India has more than one- 
third of the world’s total cattle and 
exports many hides and skins. 

The agricultural wealth of India 
is matched by the mineral wealth. 
India ranks eighth among the world 
producers of coal, and has the larg- 
est reserves of iron ore in the world. 
India stands next to Russia in the 
production of manganese, and is 
among the leading producers of sheet 
mica. Half the world’s bauxite (used 
to make aluminum) is in India, 
and there are also large deposits of 
chromite. 

Such mineral resources could form 
the basis of a great industrial nation. 
India could support both light and 
heavy industry, and has, of course, 
an inexhaustible supply of manpower. 
India does have large industries, and 
has been growing in importance as 
an industrial power. The largest iron 
and steel works in the British Empire 


are located in India, and since the 
war a number of vital war industries 
have sprung up. But industry takes 
up only a fraction of India’s energy. 
The most important—the textile in- 
dustry—is far more of a home or 
cottage industry than a factory in- 
dustry. 

India is still largely in the handi- 
craft stage. The millions of people 
work with their hands to make the 
textiles, the pottery, and other things 
they need for a simple existence, and 
to cultivate the land. The center of 
life in India is not the city but the 
village. Nine people out of every 
10 ‘in India live in villages, going 
out each day to till the parcels of land 
which surround the villages. Rarely 
do they wander far from their native 
haunts, and they are little interested 
in anything outside their own village. 

The village house is usually made 
of mud walls and covered by a 
thatched roof. Houses are grouped 
together for companionship and pro- 
tection; the well is the common 
meeting ground. Village affairs are 
controlled by a headman who is as- 
sisted by a council of five. Disputes 
and village problems are usually 
smoothly settled by the headman, as 
there is little interference from gov- 
ernment officials on the outside. When 
a village has paid its tax or land 
revenue it is left pretty much to its 
own devices. 


The great majority of Indian 
farmers are tenants; they do not own 
even the small plots of land which 
they are permitted to till. Roughly 
half the crop of an Indian farmer 
goes to his landlord, or to a middle- 


ee 


man who rents the land for cash from 
the owner. This condition, on top of 
the general backwardness of agricul- 
ture, contributes greatly to the grind- 
ing poverty of India’s masses, 


Questions on Indian Problem 


1. How does India compare in size 
and population with the United States? 


2. Briefly describe her situation with 
respect to natural resources. 


3. In what occupation are the great 
majority of Indians engaged? 


4. Briefly describe their living con- 
ditions—housing, food, health, and so 
on. 


5. What are the two main religious 
groups in India, and how do they get 
along? 


6. Why is it so difficult for the Indi- 
ans themselves to agree upon a plan of 
self-government for a free, united 
India? 

7. Explain the political differences 
between the All-India Congress and the 
Moslem League. 


8. To what extent did the 1935 con- 
stitution provide independence for the 
Indians? 


9. What did the Cripps plan propose, 
and why was it opposed by both the 
All-India Congress and the Moslem 
League? 

10. Give some of the pros and cons 
on the question of whether India has 
benefited or suffered under British rule. 


11. What does India mean .to the 
British Empire? 


12. Explain what is meant when it is 
said that Britain’s attitude toward India 
after the war may depend in large part 
on the. policies which Russia and the 
United States adopt. 


_13. Through what private organiza- 
tion did the British gain a foothold in 
India before the Government of India 
Act was passed in 1858? 

14. Who is the head of the Moslem 
League? ; 

15. Who are the two_ outstanding 
leaders of the All-India Congress an 
how do they differ on the future de- 
velopment of India? 
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The People of India 


BOUT a fifth of all the people in 

the world live in India. That 
country is only about half the size of 
the United States, but the population, 
estimated at 390,000,000, is nearly 
three times as great as ours. There 
are nine times as many people in 
India as in England, and so fast is 
the population growing that it has 
jumped 50,000,000—more than the 
entire population of England—dur- 
ing the last 10 years. 

This rapid increase of numbers is 
possible only because the birth rate 
is so high. Few of the people live 
to old age. The conditions of life 
are very hard. Although.ia few In- 
dians are immensely wealthy, the 
majority live in extreme poverty, 
eking out an existence on a few 
cents a day, and living in crowded 
quarters, often with as many as 20 
in a single room. The slums of India 
are among the worst in the world. 

Less than half* the people have 
enough to eat so that they can main- 
tain health, and it is said that a fifth 
of them are hungry all the time. 
Now and then a famine, such as the 
present one, sweeps across the land, 
and at such times hundreds of thou- 
sands die of starvation. There is a 
great deal of sickness, and frequently 
deadly contagious diseases take a 
heavy toll. 

Under such conditions, the death 
rate is high. A large proportion of 
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‘Indian soldier 


the babies die in infancy, and most 
of those who survive babyhood die 
while still young. The average 
length of life is only 23 years, 
whereas in the United States it is 
nearly 64 years. But families are 
very large, and the unhappy people, 
living always in the shadow of 
hunger, sickness, and death, grow 
constantly and rapidly in number. 
There are a number of religions 
in India, but seven-eighths of the 
people are either Hindus or Mos- 
lems (Mohammedans). There are 
250,000,000 Hindus, and 88,000,000 
Moslems. There are also Sikhs, 
Jains, Buddhists, and a relatively 
small number of Christians. Re- 
ligion plays an important ‘part in 
the lives of the people. There are 
many rules, regulations, and customs 
which must be observed. 
_ One of the outstanding character- 
istics of the Hindus is the caste sys- 
tem. Every Hindu is born into a cer- 
tain caste or class and he can never 
get out of it. He cannot marry 
outside his caste and members of the 
different castes do not associate much 
together. The luckiest of the Hindus 
are those who are born into the caste 


of Brahmins, the highest of all, from 
which come the priests and to which 
the scholars belong. There are other 
castes for the merchants, others for 
the servants, and so on. Scores of 
sub-castes have been set up, 


_ throughout the centuries, with mem- 


bership determined by occupation, 
locality, and customs. 

The most unfortunate are those 
who are not born into any of the 
castes, but into a group of so-called 
“Untouchables,” who are below all 
the castes. These Untouchables make 
up about a tenth of the population. 
They are permitted to enter only the 
most lowly and degraded of occupa- 
tions and are scorned by other 
Hindus. Although the Untouchables 
are followers of the Hindu religion, 
they are denied access to the Hindu 
temples and bazaars. They must live 
in segregated communities and a 
caste Hindu considers himself pol- 
luted if even the shadow of an Un- 
touchable is allowed to fall on him. 


The caste system has been a great 
deterrent to progress and democracy 
in India. There are indications, how- 
ever, that the system is gradually 
breaking down under the impact of 
changing economic conditions and 
education. The caste rigidity could 
easily be maintained when the 
country consisted primarily of 
thousands of isolated villages, each 
more or less self-sufficient and with- 
out communication with the outside 
world. With the increase of railroad 
travel, with growing industrial de- 
velopment, and other economic 
changes, there is an inevitable inter- 
mingling of peoples which results in 
the breaking down of caste. 

Many of the Indian leaders have 
worked untiringly against the caste 
system and have made some prog- 
ress despite the deep-seated prej- 
udices and traditions. Certain Un- 
touchables have risen to positions of 
prominence and have worked to re- 
move the barriers against their 
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class. Gandhi himself has been a 
leader in the fight against the caste 
system and lent weight to his argu- 
ments by adopting an Untouchable 
girl into his own family. Other high- 
caste Hindus have participated in the 
struggle. 

The Hindus and Moslems are not 
different physically. They belong to 
the same race and are the same 
color—dark skinned, like all Indians. 
The religions are very unlike, how- 
ever, and there is much bad feeling 
between the two. Some of the dif- 
ferences seem trivial to outsiders but 
are of great importance to the people. 
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THE COW IS A SACRED ANIMAL to the millions of Hindus of India. The main business streets 
of towns and cities are frequently blocked by cows and bulls which are allowed to roam freely about. 


As a single example, the cow is a 
sacred animal to the Hindu, whereas 
the Moslems kill cows as sacrifices. 

Conflicts between Hindus and 
Moslems are not always of a reli- 
gious nature. The two groups are 
often divided along economic lines. 
In most sections, the Moslems ac- 
cuse the Hindus, because of their 
greater numbers, of taking the choice 
jobs. Where the Moslems are in 
a majority, the Hindus make similar 
criticisms. 

Many writers on India argue that 
India is so torn by religious differ- 
ences that the people can never form 
a stable government. They say that 
if India were free, the Hindus would 
be in control because of their greater 
numbers, and that the Moslems would 
not live peacefully in a country ruled 
by Hindus. 

It is a fact that quarrels between 
the two religions have stood in the 
way of national unity, but it is not 
certain that the Hindus, Moslems, 
and members of other religions could 
not work together. In certain dis- 
tricts they seem already to work to- 
gether fairly harmoniously. It is not 
unusual for Moslems to vote for 
Hindu political candidates or for Hin- 
dus to vote for Moslems. The re- 
ligious issue is a troublesome one, 
but we cannot safely jump to the 
conclusion that it is an impossible 
barrier to Indian unity. 

The Indians are divided in lan- 
guage as well as religion. About 75 
languages and dialects are spoken, 
but this is not such a serious matter 
as may at first appear. Many of 
the languages and dialects come 
from a common source—Sanskrit— 
and are very similar. It is said that 
three-fourths of the people of India 
—the people who live in the north- 
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ern and central parts of the country 
—speak dialects or languages so 
nearly alike that they can under- 
stand one another. The languages 
of southern India are, however, al- 
together different from those of the 
central and northern sections. 

The average Indian has never been 
greatly interested in political prob- 
lems. His strength is sapped by lack 
of food and by poor living conditions. 
He has not had much education. 
Only seven in a hundred Indians can 
read and write. He feels bound by 
traditions which have come down 
from generation to generation. His 
daily life is governed by religious 
teachings, and he has been taught to 
accept his lot without complaint. 

But there are stirrings of unrest 
in the land, and the tide,of revolt 
against unbearable conditions and 
foreign rule has been rising during 
recent years. This rising tide of 
protest and aspiration brings with it 
problems which our generation can- 
not ignore. 


References on India 


Books 


India Without Fable, by Kate Mitchell. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1942. 296 pp. 
$2.50. An excellent account of the economic, 
social, and political conditions in India. 

Toward Freedom, by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
New York: John Day. 1941. $4. Has been 
called one of the greatest autobiographies of 
our day. Contains much about the problem 
of Indian independence. 

Report on India, by T. A. Raman. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1943. $2.50. 
A new book by an Indian who takes a pro- 
British slant. 

An Introduction to India, by F. R. Moraes 
and Robert Stimson. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 176 pp. $2. Just off the press. 
This book is especially suitable for high school 
students. 

Subject India, by H. N. Brailsford. New 
York: John Day. 1943. $2.50. This book, 
just published, is one of the best presentations 
of India’s case for independence. 


Pamphlets 


The People of India. New York: East and 
West Association. 1943. 40 cents. An ex- 
cellent pamphlet. Authoritative yet simple. 

A Picture of India, by Edwin Haward. This 
pamphlet, together with other material pre- 
senting the British point of view about India, 
may be secured from the Indian Information 
Office, 2633 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
mS. 


Magazines 


“As I See India,” by H. N. Brailsford. 
Common Sense, October 1943, pp. 356-359. 
An English journalist speaks up for Indian 
freedom. 

“India—Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow,” 
by Lord Halifax. National Geographic 
Magazine, October 1943, pp. 385-408. De- 
scriptive. 

“Wavell and the Golden Throne.” Time, 
November 1, 1943, p. 34. The new viceroy 
and the Indian famine. 

“Hindus and Muslims Do Get Together,” 
by J. Henry Carpenter. Asia, November, 
1943, pp. 638-640. 
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The Story of the Week 


On the Battle Fronts 


As we go to press, there is impor- 
tant news from three parts of the 
warring world. We offer a _ brief 
discussion of latest events in the Far 
East, in the Mediterranean, and on 
the Russian front: 


Far East 

Although our forces are not yet 
ready for the decisive blow against 
Japan, all through the Southwest 
Pacific area new gains are bringing 
them closer to the final target. At 
this writing, Rabaul, key enemy base 
on New Britain island, is being heav- 
ily bombed. Bougainville island, last 
Japanese stronghold in the Solomons, 
is also the scene of fresh Allied blows. 


\ 
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The Russian front 


More important still are the recent 
successes in the Middle Pacific. 
Powerful American forces have 
landed on the islands of Makin and 
Tarawa, in the Gilbert group. These 
landings were effected after the Gil- 
bert and Marshall groups had been 
severely pounded from the air. The 
Gilberts are located about halfway 
between Hawaii and New Guinea. 


General MacArthur receives only 
a small portion of American equip- 
ment at present. The great mass of 
our men and materiel is concentrated 
in readiness for the finish of the Euro- 
pean war. 


Russian Front 

Despite momentary reverses west 
of Kiev, the great Russian line is still 
advancing. It is in White Russia— 
the area just east of Poland’s old 
boundary—that the Red Army has 
moved farthest west. At some points, 
it is less than 50 miles from the old 
border. 

Here two great Russian armies have 
joined to form a new trap for the 
German forces between Gomel and 
Kiev. As things stand now, large 
numbers of German troops are caught 
between the solid Soviet line on the 
west bank of the Dnieper and the 
Pripet Marshes. 

The area drained by the Pripet 
River is a dreary land of bogs and 
forests. In the First World War, the 
Germans trapped large Russian forces 
in this section and won a smashing 
victory. Even when frozen, these 
marshes are suitable for neither hard 
fighting nor the transportation of 
heavy equipment in an organized 
retreat. 


The Mediterranean 

The- eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean was recently the scene of a 
serious setback for the United Na- 
tions. On the surface, all that was 


lost was a tiny island of the Dodecan- 
ese group—Leros. Actually, German 
capture of this little piece of land just 
off the Turkish coast is of greater 
proportions. 

The Dodecanese Islands are im- 
portant as steppingstones to the 
Balkan peninsula. With guerrilla 
fighters weakening the Nazi hold on 
Yugoslavia and Greece, it became 
especially important to the Germans 
to transfer these islands—taken by 
our forces after the surrender of 
Italy—back to Axis control. 

Another reason why the capture of 
Leros is important to the Germans is 
its effect on the morale of other na- 
tions. To the United Nations, it 
demonstrates that the Nazi armies 
are still formidable enemies. To 
neutrals and German satellite na- 
tions, it is a boost for sagging Nazi 
prestige. Serious criticism has been 
heaped upon Britain’s Mediterranean 
strategists since the fall of Leros. 


The Air Front 

After the heavy air offensive of 
last summer, Axis Europe enjoyed a 
brief interlude of lighter bombings 
this fall. Now, however, the full 
weight of Allied air power is being 
felt again in Germany and the oc- 
cupied and satellite countries. 

The chief target is, of course, Ger- 
many itself. The heaviest raids have 
been concentrated on Berlin. Some 
2,500 long tons of bombs—the great- 
est load ever dropped in a single raid 
—recently fell on the German capital. 
Until that raid, Hamburg, which was 
battered by 2,300 long tons of bombs 
last July, held the record. The new 
offensive has also done serious dam- 
age to Ludwigshafen, the Rhine city 
where I. G. Farbenindustrie main- 
tains the largest chemical manu- 
facturing works in the world. 

Among the satellite countries, Bul- 
garia has become a leading objective 
for our bombing attack. Sofia, the 
Bulgarian capital, was heavily 
bombed in a recent raid. Other raids, 
ranging from the northern to the 
southern extremities of Europe, have 
hit Nazi industrial and military in- 
stallations in Norway, and an im- 
portant airfield in Athens, Greece. 


Streamlining Congress 

Only once in our history has a 
cabinet member appeared before a 
joint meeting of the two houses of 
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ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE SCHOOL of English, at Toronto, teach non-English-speaking 


pilots English along with technical subjects. 


Congress to report on the activities 
of his department. That was when 
Secretary Hull appeared before a 
joint session to report on the Moscow 
Conference. Under the usual pro- 
cedure, Congress sees very little of 
the cabinet members—the men who 
are largely responsible for carrying 
out the laws it makes. 

’ Representative Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee is among those who believe 
that somehow there should be a 
closer relationship between Congress 
and the administrative departments. 
He is now sponsoring a resolution 
which would set aside a two-hour 
period each week or two in which 
cabinet members and the heads of 
other government agencies might 
appear before the House to answer 
questions brought up by the repre- 
sentatives. 

This is not the only movement cur- 
rently under way for streamlining 
congressional procedure for greater 
effectiveness. Both houses are now 
considering an examination of the 
rules which govern their ways of 
doing business. Senator Maloney and 
Representative Monroney propose a 
bipartisan, joint committee of 12 to 
study the traditional procedures and 
recommend changes. 

The main problems they hope to 
straighten out by such an investiga- 
tion are (1) integrating the work of 
the two houses, both with each other 
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SOFIA, CAPITAL OF BULGARIA, recent target of Allied bombers. Reports indicate that the capi- 


tal is now being evacuated. 


and with the various administrative 
agencies, (2) getting greater techni- 
cal and specialized assistance on par- 
ticular problems, and (3) speeding 
the work of legislation. Such reforms 
would be brought about mainly by 
changes in the committee system and 
provision for closer contact among the 
various branches of government. 


Postwar Relief 


When Hitler’s armies surrender, 
what will be done for the people of 
the occupied nations? How will they 
be_ fed, clothed, given the medical 
care they sorely need? The United 
Nations are not waiting for the end 
of the war to look into these ques- 
tions. Through the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, they are working out the an- 
swers in advance. 

A short while ago, delegates of 44 
United and Associated Nations met 
at the White House. There they 
signed an agreement, pledging to co- 
operate after the war in the rehabili- 
tation of the world’s war-torn na- 
tions. To implement this agreement, 
they formed the UNRRA. In recog- 
nition of the leading role the United 
States will play in postwar relief and 
rehabilitation activities, they unani- 
mously chose an American, Herbert 
H. Lehman, to head the new organi- 
zation. 

At this writing, the delegates and 
200 special advisers are in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, working out the 
details of their great project. It has 
been estimated that more than nine 
million tons of food will be needed 
to supply the countries freed from 
German occupation in the first six 
months after the war. The experts 
think that each of the member na- 
tions will have to contribute about 
one per cent of its national income 
to pay for the program. 


Inflation Threat 


Is the United States in danger of 
entering a period of wild inflation? 
Will there be a race between prices 
and wages to see which can rise the 
highest, with the inevitable collapse 
which always follows such a develop- 
ment? 

There are a number of indications 
that this may be the case. The great 
labor organizations are _ bringing 
strong pressure to bear on Congress 
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to obtain higher wages for workers 
all along the line. As we go to press, 
it is expected that Congress will 
permit an increase in hourly pay to 
more than a million railway workers. 
Labor leaders are insisting that work- 
ers must have increased earnings 


“because the cost of living has already 


gone up more than their wage in- 
creases.” 

The administration is permitting 
coal prices to be boosted as a result 
of the recent increase in miners’ 
wages. Powerful farm groups—cattle 
raisers, dairy farmers, and others— 
are demanding the right to increase 
farm prices in order to “make a fair 
profit.” Attacks are being made on 
the Office of Price Administration 
because it has been “too harsh” with 
price violators, but little or nothing 
is being done to strengthen it so that 
it can really enforce price controls. 

Raymond Clapper, well-known 
columnist and radio commentator, 
sees grave danger on the home front 
and issues a note of warning in a 
recent column, appearing in the 
Scripps-Howard chain of news- 
papers: 

It is a sickening thing to see happen- 
ing in wartime, this greedy raid all 
around. American men are dying all 
around the world and Washington is 
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HOME FRONT LEADERS. Fred M. Vinson, 
Economic Stabilization Director (eft), and 
James F. Byrnes, War Mobilization Director, 
face increasing difficulties in trying to stem the 
inflation tide. 


engulfed in an obscene grab for the 
almighty dollar. 

These pressure groups are running 
wild. Washington is being terrorized 
and every politician is fleeing for his 
life to fall in with the demand to break 
up price control and allow the cost of 
living to bounce up as high as the war 
shortages will carry it. ‘ 

We are in serious danger. The great- 
est danger is that men in Washington 
are not standing up to it. We are not 
proving ourselves worthy of the men 
at the front if we give way now at 
home to an orgy of profiteering with 
everybody grabbing for rich white 
meat from the carcass of this war for 
security and peace. 


Race Hatred 


A short while ago, there was sin- 
ister news from one of our great 
eastern cities. There were riots and 
other disturbances in Boston—anti- 
Jewish riots and disturbances. Boston 
Jews were waylaid by gangs of hood- 
lums, insulted, and even beaten. 

When investigations were made 
under the direction of Massachusetts’ 
Governor Saltonstall, it was dis- 
covered that anti-Jewish literature 
was gaining wide circulation in 
Boston and the areas around it. Act- 
ing on the inspiration of this propa- 
ganda for hate, irresponsible people, 
most of them young, were violating 
cur traditional code of tolerance and 
attacking other people, simply be- 
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American planes continue their pounding of Rabaul, Japan’s strategic base in the Southwest Pacific. 


cause they were of a different race 
or religion. 

Congress is now considering legis- 
lation to keep such literature from 
the mails. Supporters of legislation 
of this kind point out that the stirring 
up of race hatred is a well-known 
Nazi technique. Whether those who 
send hate literature through the mails 
are paid by foreign governments or 
not, the effect of their work is helpful 
to the enemy, disuniting us as a na- 
tion and hampering the war effort. 


French Problems 


When General Giraud retired from 
his position as co-director of the 
French Committee of National Lib- 
eration, leaving General de Gaulle 
with full power over French political 
affairs, it seemed as though there 
might be peace at last in the troubled 
world of French politics. Under- 
ground leaders within France itself 
appeared to be solidly behind de 
Gaulle. It was agreed that General 
Giraud should retain his authority as 
commander-in-chief of French mili- 
tary forces. 

But a new problem for French 
authorities has arisen. This concerns 
the Middle Eastern state of Lebanon, 
which, together with Syria, was 
made a French mandate by the 
League of Nations after the First 
World War. 

After the fall of France, an army 
of Free French, Belgian, and British 
troops entered Syria in 1941. They 
came to stop the Vichy government’s 
policy of helping the Germans to in- 
filtrate the country. Shortly, the po- 
litical administration of Syria was 
turned over to the Free French, who 
appointed General Georges Catroux 
as High Commissioner for the Middle 
East. 
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General Georges Catroux 


While he was in the Middle East, 
General Catroux promised the 
Syrians and Lebanese their inde- 
pendence. The Lebanese, long rest- 
less under European rule, suddenly 
declared their independence a short 
while ago. General Catroux’ suc- 
cessor immediately dissolved the 
Lebanese government, arrested lead- 
ers of the government, and pro- 
claimed a form of martial law. 

This action was followed by riots 
and uprisings throughout the coun- 
try, which threaten to turn the whole 
Arab population of the Middle East 
against the Allies. The British called 
upon the French to settle the matter, 
and threatened to intervene unless 
a quick solution were found. 


Now General de Gaulle has re- 
peated the promise that France will 
give the Lebanese eventual inde- 
pendence. He has sent General Ca- 
troux back to Lebanon to try to re- 
store the country to peace and order. 


Soldier Vote 


As things stand now, millions of 
American citizens would see a new 
president elected next year without 
having a chance to express their own 
feeling about who he should be. In 
order that this should not happen, 
both the House and Senate are now 
considering bills to enable members 
of the armed services to take part in 
the 1944 election. 

The Senate bill, which has just 
been approved by the Privileges and 
Elections Committee, provides for 
the formation of any Army and 
Navy commission to supervise the 
vote for our service men and women. 
Army and Navy officials would have 
special ballots printed, distribute 
them, and see to their tabulation by a 
strictly bipartisan committee, under 
this bill. To take part in state and 
local elections, service men and 
women would have to apply to local 
authorities for absentee ballots. 

It is possible that’ the large num- 
ber of service men and women might 
be able to swing a close presidential 
election one way or the other. Most 
neutral observers agree, however, 
that there will be sharp division in 
the political sentiment expressed by 
the overseas ballot. 


English for Allied Airmen 


From all parts of the world, young 
men come to Canada to learn to fly 
for the United Nations. There are 
Poles, Czechs, and Norwegians, fresh 
from the occupied lands. There are 
anti-fascist Italians. There are 


many Cuban and Mexican volunteers. 


Besides a desire to fight the Axis, 
most of these young men have some- 
thing else in,common. They do not 
understand English—or, at least, they 
do not. understand it well enough to 
learn new skills from English-speak- . 
ing teachers. But the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force takes care of that. 
The first step for the foreign airman- 
to-be is a course at the School of 
English in Toronto. 

The RCAF started this project to 
provide for Canada’s French popula- 
tion, most ‘of whom have little 
knowledge of English. Even today, 
95 per cent of the students at the 
School of English are French Cana- 
dians. But the remaining five per 
cent takes in a wide range of na- 
tionalities. 

The training lasts only seven 
weeks. Instructors succeed in 
grounding their students in the new 
language by relating it to the work 
they will do as flyers. As soon as the 
basic rules of English grammar have 
been’ established, the students learn 
technical aviation terms. Their 
progress is speeded by the fact that 
in and around the school, only Eng- 
lish is spoken. By the time they 
graduate from their Air Force train- 
ing, they have won a new language 
as well as wings. 
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Page: “Telegram for Mr. Neidspon- 
diavanci. Telegram for Mr. Neidspon- 
diavanci.” ‘oat 

Mr. Neidspondiavanci: “What initial, 
please?” —SELECTED 

“How is your doctor son getting on 
in his practice?” 

“Excellently—he has made enough 
money so he can occasionally tell a 
patient there is nothing wrong with 
him.” —LABOR 








The present shortage of newsprint 
was well demonstrated recently when 
a Marietta, Ohio, Times pd was crying 
“Extra!” A man pointed his finger at 
the boy and asked, “Extra what?” 

Promptly the newsie replied, “Extra 
thin!” —EpiTor & PUBLISHER 

















“Relax, ladies, | only work here!” 


BOLTINOFF IN COLLIER'S 


First Fireman: “The chief finally 
fired that efficiency ~— 

Second: “That so? hy?” 

“He ordered nonbreakable glass put 
in all the alarm boxes.” 

—Boys’ Lire 
EEE 

There doesn’t seem to be any such 
word as “retreat” in the erman 
vocabulary—but at least two dozen 
synonyms. —GRrIT 





Customer: “Can you take out these 
rust spots on my coat?” 
Tailor: “Rust spots?” 
Customer: “Well, didn’t you tell me 
this suit would wear like iron?” 
—MOnNITOR 


Boarding House Proprietor: “Re- 
member, ladies and gentlemen, in these 
rationed times we should put a bridle 
on our appetites.” 

Boarder: “I'd rather put a bit in my 
mouth.” —SELECTED 
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EVANS FROM THREE LIONS 


CAPITOL AT NEW DELHI. This is the central part of the capitol, showing the main entrance to the Secretariat Building. 


The Government of India 


INCE the First World War, the 
leaders of India have been in 
almost continuous conflict with the 
British over the question of self- 


- rule. Under strong pressure, the 


British have yielded a larger meas- 
ure of freedom to India, but they 
still maintain vital controls over the 
government of that land. 

The longest step in the direction 
of self-government for India came 
in 1935, at which time a new con- 
stitution was drawn up for the 
country. Voting privileges in the 
provinces were extended from about 
7,000,000 to nearly 35,000,000 indi- 
viduals. This is a small number of 
voters for a land of some 390,000,000 
inhabitants, but it is estimated that 
more than 90 out of every 100 
Indians can neither read nor write. 
Less than 2,000,000 people are eli- 
gible to vote in the federal elections. 

Today, the part of India which is 
known as British India is divided 
into 11 provinces, each with a large 
measure of self-rule. In addition, 
there are the 562 independent In- 
dian states ruled by princes. These 
states, although -free to rule their 
own local affairs, are joined with 
British India in a federation. 

The federal government is located 
at New Delhi, and is headed by the 
governor-general, known as_ the 
viceroy, appointed by the 
British government. He is 
assisted by a _ council 
of Indian leaders, and 
there is also a two-house 
parliament which is com- 
posed of Indians who have 
been elected by a small 
number of people in the 
various provinces or ap- 
pointed by the rulers of 
the Indian states. 

Under this system, the 
leaders in the provinces of 
British India have consid- 
erable authority over their 
local affairs. The edu- 
cated people in the prov- 
inces choose these leaders 
and control their actions. 
In the independent Indian 
states, however, there is 
little or no democracy. 
The princes, for the most 
part, govern as dictators. 


While the Indian lead- 


of the 1935 constitu- 
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tion, gained a larger measure of 
control over their local and national! 
affairs, the British viceroy still re- 
mained in a position to veto most 
measures which England did not ap- 
prove. The British also retained the 
final word in matters relating to 
India’s defense and foreign affairs. 

Moreover, England arranged mat- 
ters so that the Hindus, who make 
up three-fourths of India’s popula- 
tion, could not by themselves gain 
a majority of seats in the federal 
legislature. The British said they 
had to take this action to protect the 
minorities—Moslems, Indian princes; 
and other groups. The Hindus re- 
plied that this was merely a device 
to prevent the will of the Indian 
people from being carried out. The 
British, it was claimed, knew they 
could make deals with the Indian 
princes, so they gave them represen- 
tation in the federal legislature out 
of all proportion to the number of 
people they governed. 

At any rate, the constitution went 
into effect, but it has been bitterly 
opposed by the largest political 
party in that land—the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, or All-India Con- 
gress. This party, which is the lead- 
ing group behind the freedom move- 
ment, is led by such men as Mo- 
handas Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
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ers, under the provisions ipiay POLITICAL CONVENTION. Delegates to a convention of the 


Moslem League, held at New Delhi, listen to their leader, Ali Jinnah. 


and other well-known personalities. 

Since most Indians are illiterate 

and politically inactive, the mem- 
bership of the Congress party is 
only about 5,000,000. But Gandhi, 
who is the real leader of the party, 
and Nehru have large followings 
among the masses of their people. 
_ The majority of the members of 
the All-India Congress are Hindus, 
but it is also composed of many 
Moslems and members of other re- 
ligious groups. At present, the presi- 
dent is a Moslem. 

The chief rival of the Congress is 
the Moslem League, which is under 
the vigorous leadership of Moham- 
med Ali Jinnah. This political group 
contends that the Hindus, through 
the All-India Congress, are seeking 
to dominate the Moslems and other 
groups of the population. Mr. Jinnah 
and his followers prefer continued 
British rule to any plan of self-gov- 
ernment which will give the Hindus, 
who greatly outnumber the Moslems, 
control over the country. It should 
be pointed out, however, that many 
Moslems disagree with the extreme 
anti-Hindu position of the League. 

Despite all opposition, the Con- 
gress leaders have never let up in 
their fight for a free India. Earlier in 
the present war, when England’s 
very existence was endangered, these 
leaders thought their 
chance had come to com- 
pel the British to grant 
full independence in re- 
turn for India’s support. 
In the attempt to act be- 
fore Gandhi and his group 
did, the British, in March 
of last year, sent Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps to India. He 
had long been a close 
friend and sympathizer of 
Gandhi and the independ- 
ence movement. He took 
with him a plan and a 
promise to make India a 
self-governing dominion 
in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, just as 
Canada and Australia are, 
immediately after the 
war. 

Gandhi and his follow- 
ers opposed the plan for 
several reasons. While it 
offered India immediate 
independence in the field 
of national affairs, the 





British insisted upon keeping 
control of India’s defense until the 
end of the war, both for the “safety 
of India and the United Nations.” 
The Gandhi group replied that if 
England retained full power over 
India’s military machine, she might 
change her mind about withdraw- 
ing from that land after the war. 
But the big stumbling block .in 
winning acceptance for the Cripps 
plan was that it recognized the right 
of any province or independent 
state in India to remain out of the 
new Indian Union if it so desired. 
The British claimed that it was only 
fair to grant this right to the Mos- 
lems, who are in a majority in cer- 
tain provinces, and also to the inde- 
pendent states which are controlled 
by Indian princes. Gandhi and his 
followers, on the other hand, ac- 
cused the British of offering a plan 
which they hoped would split India 
into conflicting states that could be 
easily controlled by England. 
Gandhi and the Congress party 
insisted to the last that the oppos- 
ing groups within India could get 
together if England would only 
withdraw. A free India, they con- 
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The Viceroy of India—Lord Wavell 


tended, would join wholeheartedly 
into the fight against the Axis. 

The British replied that if the 
Indians could not agree upon a plan 
of self-government before England 
stepped out of the picture, there was 
little or no hope that they could 
afterward. For the British to move 
out of India during the war, it was 
argued, would lead to bitter strife 
among the Indians, thereby making 
that land an easy prey for the Axis. 

As it turned out, the Moslem 
League also opposed the British 
plan. It was afraid that even the 
provinces which are inhabited by a 
majority of Moslems might favor a 
united India, since many Moslems 
support the Congress party candi- 
dates in elections. Moreover, the 
League leaders said that the plan 
offered no protection for Moslem 
minorities in the federal legislature. 

After the failure of Cripps’ mis- 
sion to India, Gandhi and more than 
100 of his lieutenants, including 
Nehru, were imprisoned to prevent 
them from stirring up _ trouble 
against the British. Since these ar- 
rests, violence has been widespread 
in certain sections of India. 

Although most Indian leaders of 
all groups feel strongly that Gandhi 
and his followers should be released 
from prison, a number of them are 
remaining loyal to the British. As a 
reward for their cooperation, Eng- 
land has given them increased con- 
trol over their government. But the 
British still retain full authority over 
the nation’s defense. 
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The Independence Issue—Pros and Cons 


NDIA’S fate after the war is 

clouded with doubt. Prime Min- 
ister Churchill has let it be known 
that the Atlantic Charter, which 
promises “to respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they live,” 
will not affect any arrangements 
which have been worked out between 
Britain and India. Mr. Churchill has 
also declared: 

“We mean to hold our own. I 

have not become the King’s First 
Minister in order to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire.” 
_ There is no doubt that vital stakes 
are involved in the dispute over 
India. India’s population accounts 
for three-fourths of the total popu- 
lation of the British Empire, and 
almost nine-tenths of its colonial 
population. More than one-third of 
all the goods which England sells 
abroad are sold in India. One out of 
every four dollars which the British 
have invested in foreign lands has 
been invested in India. Winston 
Churchill, in 1935, estimated that 
“two out of every 10 Englishmen 
depend on India.” 

Furthermore, India’s central loca- 
tion in Asia enables Britain to be an 
Asiatic power of first importance— 
enables her to safeguard her rich 
holdings in the Middle East, and, 
ordinarily, in Malaya, to the east of 
India. Britain’s whole position in 
Asia would probably collapse with 
the loss of India. Singapore would 
mean little to her in such an event. 

Friends of the British argue that 
the American people who are so hasty 
in passing unfavorable judgment 
upon England~would fight to the last 
ditch if they were faced with giving 
up territory which would change their 
nation from a first-class to a third- 
rate power. The Philippines, it is 
contended, mean practically nothing 
to our living standards as compared 
to what India means to British wel- 
fare. 

Moreover, it is argued, the Indians 
owe a great deal to the British. Eng- 
land has built the most extensive 
irrigation system in the world for 
India, thereby greatly increasing farm 
output and helping to eliminate wide- 
spread famine in time of peace. Eng- 
land has constructed the world’s 
fourth largest railway system in that 
land, thus unifying the country ‘as it 
would never have been otherwise. 
The Indian leaders have been taught 
how to govern wisely and efficiently, 
and are gradually learning how to 
use modern methods of agriculture. 

In countless other ways, according 
to this viewpoint, the British have 
helped the Indians. Both countries 
have profited by their past relation- 
ship and both would suffer if they 
broke off all connections too quickly. 
The two countries have come to de- 
pend upon each other, and they 
should make every effort to work out 
some kind of arrangement which will 
continue to be profitable to both. 
Such is the British position. . 

The Indian leaders feel deeply that 
their people have suffered far more 
than they have gained from British 
rule. They argue as follows: Eng- 
land, a highly industrialized nation, 
has tried to keep India an agricultural 
land so as to be able to trade British 
factory goods for India’s farm prod- 
ucts and raw materials. This policy, 
together with the great extent to 
which the British have drained off 
India’s wealth for their own benefit, 





has kept India a backward, poverty- 
stricken land. Also, England has 
purposely moved slowly in the direc- 
tion of educating the masses of Indian 
people for fear that they might learn 
what was going on and then rise up 
in revolt. 

India is one of the richest regions 
in the, world from the standpoint of 
natural wealth. And yet the great 
majority of her people live in ab- 
ject poverty. This is sufficient proof 
that England has used India pri- 
marily for her own benefit, disre- 


including ourselves. As we listen to 
the arguments, we should try to fig- 
ure out how we might be affected 
by Indian independence or by the 
effort of England to prevent it. 

It seems clear that the loss of India 
would be a staggering blow to Eng- 
land. If the British lose their empire, 
it is true that they may fall to the 
rank of a third-rate power. While 
this decline of the British would be 
occurring, Russia would be rising in 
power. So would China, India, and 
other eastern nations. 
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garding the needs of the Indian people 
themselves. 

The British have a “gold mine” 
in India, and they know it. They 
have used their influence to keep the 
Indians divided among themselves, 
playing off one group against the 
other and cooperating closely with 
the Indian princes, most of whom will 
do anything to keep their autocratic 
powers. 

The day is over when any nation 
can dominate the peoples of other 
lands. Britain, a small island nation 
with a population of only 45,000,000, 
can no longer expect to force its will 
upon a land which is vastly larger 
in size and whose population is nine 
times greater. This type of imperial- 
ism is dying.a rapid death. 

Such, in brief, are some of the 
arguments pro and con on the Indian 
question. Though this great issue 
immediately concerns the Indians and 
the British, we in this country are 
interested in it, for what happens in 
India may affect the whole world, 
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How would this affect us? Eng- 
land has been a leading ally of ours 
in two wars. She is the one great 
English-speaking democracy aside 
from our own. If she is no longer 
a powerful nation, will we find else- 
where an equally strong ally? How 
will we get along after the shifting 
of power from the west to the east? 
It is not easy to answer that ques- 
tion, but an attempt to see all the 
possibilities must be made. 


Perhaps England would not suffer 
permanently by the loss of India. 
If she loses a large part of her In- 
dian market, she may find other 
markets elsewhere. It is possible 
that arrangements will be made under 
which world trade will be much 
freer and more extensive than it has 
been in the past. 


In fact, some people feel that Eng- 
land’s attitude toward India may be 
determined largely by whether the 
United States and Russia see to it 
that after the war nations are able 
to trade and do business freely with 


one another. If she foresees an era 
of economic cooperation she may 
adopt a generous policy toward In- 
dia. Otherwise, she may not, unless’ 
absolutely forced to do so, give up 
any part of her empire. 

Many Britishers agree that im- 
perialism—the domination of one 
land by another—has been a major 
cause of war and should be elimi- 
nated as soon as possible. On the 
other hand, they say that selfish 
trade policies by nations with rich 
natural resources have been an 
equally serious cause of war. Eng- 
land,, they contend, should not .be 
asked totwipe out imperialism in dhe 
bold sweep unless such nations as 
Russia and the United States are also 
willing to make sacrifices and to give 
up policies which are harmful to 
other peoples and lead to war. Amer- 
ica and Russia, it is argued, must be * 
willing to buy goods from other na- 
tions in such quantities that these 
nations will be able to buy from us 
the essential raw materials, food, and 
other products they need. 

The problem of India, as we can 
see, is difficult and many sided. An- 
other vital angle is that of color. 
The leaders of India believe that 
freedom for them is the great test 
of faith and sincerity for the western 
world. Subjected peoples—colored 
races—all over the world are waiting 
to see if the promises of the western 
nations in the Atlantic Charter and 
the Four Freedoms are carried out. 
The Asiatic peoples are no longer 
content to remain under the domina- 
tion of the western world. It is up 
to the west to realize this, say the 
Indian leaders, if a great and tragic 
conflict between east and west is to 
be avoided in the future. 

For this very reason, certain people 
believe that the western nations 
should stand together and try to keep 
the colored races under their control. 
Otherwise, they feel, the colored 
races, which so greatly outnumber 
the white peoples, will soon be a 
serious threat to the west. 

Critics of this viewpoint say that 
there is no good reason to believe 
that a war involving color supremacy 
is inevitable or likely. It is argued 
that such a conflict will be even less 
likely if the imperialist nations stop 
dominating the lands inhabited by 
colored races. The great majority of 
colored peoples, Indian and Chinese, 
who after all make up the bulk of 
the colored races, are very peaceful. 
If they are treated justly, it is con- 
tended, there is every likelihood that 
they will cooperate in the future, as 
they are now doing, to check aggres- 
sion, whether the aggressors are 
white or colored. 





Pronunciations 
Mohandas Gandhi—moe-hahn'dahs 
gahn’dee ‘ 


Jawaharlal Nehru—yah-wah-hahr‘lahl 
nay’roo 

Taj Mahal—tahj’ mah-hahl’ 

Maharaja—mabh-hah-rah’jah 

Subhas Chandra Bose—soob’hahs 
chahn’drah bos’—o as in go. 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah—moe-hahm’ed 
ahl’ee jin’ah 

Rajagopalachari—rah’ jah-goe-pah-lah- 
chah’ree 

Sarojini Naidu—sah-roe-jee’nee ni’doo 
—t as In ice 

Sardar Patel—sahr’dahr pah-tel’ 

Himalaya—him-a-lay’yah 

Ganges—gan’ jeez 

Brahmaputra—brah-mah-poo’trah 

Sind—sind’—i as in him 

Baluchistan—-bah-loo’chi-stahn’ 

Swaraj—swah’rahj 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


THE TA] MAHAL is one of the architectural beauties of India. It reflects the influence of the 


early Mongol invaders of the country. 


NDIA has been the home of civilized 

peoples for more than 5,000 years. 
The Dravidians, the dark-skinned 
early inhabitants of the vast subcon- 
tinent, built cities and monuments 
about the time the Egyptians were 
constructing pyramids. Later the 
Aryans, a_ lighter-skinned people 
from the Middle East, came and con- 
quered the Dravidians. 

The Aryans, or Hindustani as they 
were called, became the founders of 
the Hindu race and religion, although 
as time went on a great mixture of 
races took place in India. Waves of 
invasions brought Huns, Arabs, and 
Mongols to the Indian peninsula, and 
each invasion put its stamp on the 
culture and civilization of India. 

For several centuries, Mogul- 
Mohammedan emperors were in 
control of India. With them they 
brought the Moslem religion which 
has figured so prominently in the 
later history of the country. During 
the Middle Ages, however, their 
power began to decline. This opened 
an opportunity to Europeans who 
were eager to establish themselves 
in India. The Crusades, and the re- 
ports of such travelers as Marco 
Polo, had turned the eyes of Europe 
toward the east, and there was hun- 
ger for the spices, the silks, and the 
wealth of the Orient. 

The Portuguese were the first to 
become established in India. Vasco 
da Gama was the earliest European 
explorer to reach India by sea, suc- 
ceeding in 1497, where Columbus had 
failed in an attempt made five years 
earlier. Until 1600 the Portuguese 
dominated the trade of India. 

Then Dutch, French, and British 
East India Companies were estab- 
lished. Their combined strength 
forced the Portuguese out. The Brit- 
ish, in turn, forced out the Dutch and 
French, and by 1800 were well in 
control of India. 

For a number of years India was 
dominated by the powerful British 
East India Company—a private com- 
pany which, however, had the back- 
ing of the British government. This 
great organization had its own troops 
and its own governing officials. 

In 1857 the Sepoy Rebellion—a 
brief but bloody mutiny among native 
Indian troops in the East India Com- 
pany’s service—threatened to over- 
throw British power in India. The 
British government then took over 
the company’s holdings. In 1858, the 
Government of India Act formally 


Highlights 


made India a part of the British 
Empire. 

India was a divided pattern at the 
time of the Government of India Act. 
There were large areas which had 
come under outright British control, 
and there were areas which had re- 
mained under the rule of native 
princes. As the British government 
moved in, the controlled regions be- 


came known as British India, and the . 


native states under the princes were 
left independent—or semi-independ- 
ent—for British power guided and 
supported the native states. 

As the nineteenth century pro- 
gressed, some native business was 
established in India, and this gave 
rise to a small class of educated and 
prosperous Indians. In this group a 
feeling of nationalism was born—a 
desire for a united and independent 
India. 

This development led the British 
to set up the first Indian National 
Congress in 1885. The formation of 
the Congress, a purely advisory body, 
quieted the Indian unrest for some 
time, but at the beginning of the 
twentieth century it flared up again. 
In 1905, western prestige in the Ori- 
ent was challenged by Japan’s defeat 
of Russia. In 1906, the Indian Na- 
tional Congress first called for 
swaraj, or home rule. In 1909, the 
British answered with a series of re- 
forms extending Indian representa- 
tion in the government. 

In the First World War, India sup- 
ported Britain’s war effort loyally. 
But the spirit of nationalism grew 
stronger, and it was fanned by Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points, which prom- 
ised self-government to the peoples 
of Europe. To meet the growing un- 
rest, the British passed a new Gov- 
ernment of India Act in 1919. This 
established what the British called 
dyarchy—a system whereby the gov- 
ernment became divided into two 
parts. The plan was for Indian min- 
isters to control certain domestic af- 
fairs while the British reserved con- 
trol over finances, foreign affairs, and 
defense. 

This move gave greater self-gov- 
ernment to India, but did not satisfy 
the Indian Nationalists. Dissatisfac- 
tion grew and it brought the writing 
of a new constitution for India in 
1935, further extending India’s self- 
government—but still under British 
control. It is under this constitution 
that India is now governed (see dis- 
cussion on page 6) 


Indian Personalities 


OST of India’s leading personalities today are men and women who have 

_ turned their backs on wealth and economic power and have cast their 
lot on the side of the masses. The advantages they have gained through © 
education have been put to work in behalf of the people. 

Thus did Mohandas K. Gandhi give up a promising legal career in South 
Africa many years ago and return to his native India. Born into the caste 
of merchants and traders, he had obtained a good education in London. . But” 
the plight of Indian workers and peasants so disturbed him that he cast aside 
all ambitions to make money and turned his back on pleasure, adopting instead © 
the life of the humblest Indian. 

In this role, he has become one of the most dramatic personalities in the 
world, surrounded by countless legends, and regarded as a saint by millions of 
his fellow Indians. Many of his followers will walk miles to see him, to touch | 
the ground where he has walked, or to gaze at a train on which he is rumored 
to be a passenger. 4 

His simple garment, his spinning wheel, and his vegetarian diet are symbols | 
not only of his religious beliefs, but of his determination to live as a poor mah, 
When not in prison, as at present, he lives in a small village typical of the 
thousands in India. His home is a bamboo and mud hut without electricity: 
and running water, and the walls of his room are bare except for a small picture 
of Christ. He believes that Christ, Buddha, and Mohammed are the greatest 
teachers the world has known, and he 4 
studies their teachings religiously. 

As the man who has done most to in- 
spire India’s movement for independence, 
Gandhi has been imprisoned many times, 
and during several of his terms has con- 
ducted his most notable fasts. His re- 
fusal to take nourishment, in protest 
against acts of the British, has been a 
source of great concern to Britain, which 
fears what would happen if Gandhi 
should die as a result. 

There are those, of course, who be- 
lieve that Gandhi is less of a saint than an 4 
unusually shrewd politician. Some of his own countrymen, moreover, are 
dissatisfied with Gandhi's policy of non-violence, believing that their only hope” 
of gaining independence is to take stronger action. No one can deny, however, | 
that he has wielded influence over millions of his fellow countrymen. Physi-: 
cally unimpressive, he has amazed the world with his powers of mind and 
personality, and his strength to endure hardships. 


Next to Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru is closest to the hearts of the Indian 
people. Born into a distinguished, high-caste family and educated in England, 
he too has sacrificed all his personal comforts and ambitions for the sake of 
Indian independence. He has been imprisoned frequently, and most of hig 
books have been written while he was in prison. He is called one of the world’s: 
greatest writers in English prose today. 


With Gandhi, Nehru shares the leadership of the Indian National Congress,: 
the country’s strongest political organization, and he has several times been 
president of it. Unlike Gandhi, however, Nehru has a more western outlook, and 
believes that part of India’s salvation lies in scientific and industrial develop- 
ment. Although Gandhi does not share this view, the difference of opinion 
has not kept the two men from working together and being close friends. 

54, Nehru is exactly 20 years younger than Gandhi, and may be the one 
take over full leadership when Gandhi dies. 


ELLIOTT AND FRY 


Jawaharlal Nehru. Mohandas Gandhi 


Among those who have thought Gandhi and Nehru are working too slowly 
toward Indian freedom, the most extreme: 
example is Subhas Chandra Bose. iter: 
cooperating with both men for years & 
rising to prominence and respect, h@ 
struck out on a lone course four year 
ago. Those who feared that Bose’s n 
movement would turn into a fascist cam- 
paign were proved right; in 1941 he went 
to Berlin and this year moved to Tokyo, 
Now in league with the Japanese, he 

his headquarters in Singapore, and 
broadcasts are heard regularly in India; 
They contain some of the most subil@ 
propaganda heard in this war. 


ACME 
Chandra Bose 


ACME 
Ali Jinnah 


Bose is no idle threat, such as the traitorous Americans whom the Germans 
have put on the air in Berlin. Although he may not succeed in his efforts 
raise a large anti-British army among the Indians, he is capable of stirring 
much trouble by rousing some of his former followers into violence. The Ax 
proved that he has many potential sympathizers by circulating false report 
of his death, the news caused public mourning in India. 


Other names of prominence in Indian affairs include Mohammed Ali Jin 
C. Rajagopalachari, Sarojini Naidu, Begum Shah Nawaz, and Sardar V.. Patel 
Jinnah is a successful lawyer, the permanent president of the Moslem Leagt 
and champion of the movement to divide India into separate Hindu and Mosl 
states. It is this issue which has caused a split between the Moslem League 
the Indian National Congress. 


Rajagopalachari—called “C. R.” for short—is the most important leader é 
southern India and a prominent figure in the nationalist movement. & 
daughter is the wife of Gandhi's son. Sarojini Naidu, probably the best-kno¥ 
woman in India, is both a great poetess and a great political leader—the f 
woman to be president of the Indian National Congress. Patel, the “one-mé 
Tammany of India,” is Gandhi's right-hand man, due to his skill in pract 

‘ politics. His tremendous Congress party machine has given him great polifi¢ 
power. 


Begum Shah Nawaz, a distinguished Indian woman, has been pro 
in public affairs for many years. About 10 years ago she was selected 
delegate to some important conferences in London. Her main interests at pre 
are in national defense, education, medical relief, and public health. 
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